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IN MEMORY OF LOUIS HUGUES VINCENT 


To every generation and to every field there is given a man who is 
justly revered by his contemporaries and disciples. Pére L. H. Vincent, 
O.P., was such a man. In him were uniquely combined genius and 
industry, charm and humility, enthusiasm and balance. But for his 
tremendous contributions as scholar and as teacher, Palestinian archae- 
ology could never have attained its present status among fields of 
antiquarian research. 

Louis Vincent was born the 3lst August, 1872, at a small town in the 
Isere, southeast of Lyons. Soon after entering the Dominican novitiate, 
he was sent to Jerusalem to join the Ecole Biblique which had been 
founded by Pere Lagrange the year before (1890) ; he was thus associated 
with this famous institution for only a few months less than seventy 
years. Except for prolonged sojourns in France during the first and 
second World Wars he was in physical residence at the Ecole Biblique 
during all or part of every year from 1891 to 1960: And it was finally 
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in his beloved surroundings at the School that he passed quietly away 
at dawn, the 30th December, 1960. 

Of medium height, but always thin and often frail, Pére Vincent 
accomplished an unbelievable quantity of work, in spite of what he 
‘alled his “ petite santé.” Because of his physical weakness, he was 
excused from some of the more rigorous obligations of the Dominican 
rule. Though criticized by some of his sturdier brethren as unnecessary 
coddling, it is highly probable that this consideration was absolutely 
necessary to keep him going. For he never spared himself. Whether 
he worked on his drawings, supervised a chantier, lectured to a large 
audience, or talked to a visitor, he always threw his whole personality 
into the task. 

In retrospect it seems incredible that Pere Vincent stood the strain 
of unremitting work and unlimited assistance to an increasing host of 
scholars and aspirants. Though he never suffered fools gladly and could 
be extremely severe in his published criticisms of what he regarded as 
sloppy workmanship or wrong ideas, his patience and kindness to younger 
people seemed boundless. In his personal relations warm friendships 
quickly arose, standing the test of decades of association. The writer 
of these lines and his wife were among these favored many. I became 
acquainted with Pére Vincent in early 1920, and by 1921 I was con- 
sulting him on all matters connected with pottery chronology and the 
interpretation of finds. In the summer of 1921 Pére Lagrange and he 
attended our wedding reception; some years later he was present at 
the christening of our second son, Hugh (named for him)... . I saw 
him last at Saint Etienne (the Ecole Biblique) in September, 1953; my 
wife and our son Hugh saw him three years later at the same place, to 
which he was confined increasingly during the last decade of his life, 
when he was in his eighties. It is probable that I do not even yet begin 
to realize the debt I owe personally to Pere Vincent, not only for his 
varly archaeological guidance but for the impression made by his union 
of Gallic vivacity with a profound simplicity which is found in all too 
few people. 

His scholarly career was devoted to archaeological recording and inter- 
pretation, utilizing all available resources, no matter whether they were 
architectural, ceramic, cultic, epigraphic, or philological. Under the sound 
instruction and remarkably versatile guidance of Pere Lagrange, who 
remained throughout his life Pére Vincent’s closest friend and mentor, 
he developed steadily until he became the undisputed leader of Pales- 
tinian archaeology. His judgment was decisive for most scholars and 
laymen, until the rapidly swelling flood of discoveries and of improved 
stratigraphic methods introduced a new age of scientific technique during 
the middle and late thirties. In archaeology as in other expanding fields 
of scientific research, the older investigator must be willing to recognize 
the value of new methods and to surrender cherished points of view as 
younger students advance beyond him. It would have been very difficult 
for Pére Vincent to accommodate himself to the new age if it had not 
been for his saintly character, in which humble recognition of the merits 
of others was always close to the surface. 
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Vincent’s first of many big books was his Canaan d’aprés l’exploration 
récente, which appeared in the year he became thirty-five (1907). This 
was the first thoroughly informed and rigorously scientific treatment of 
a subject which had until then remained an enigma to scholars who 
had not actually taken part in the excavations themselves. For the first 
time this volume brought clarification on such subjects as towns and 
town-planning, cult places and objects, mortuary practices and ceramic 
art in ancient Palestine. To be sure, pottery chronology was still in a 
somewhat confused state, but this was not the fault of Pére Vincent, but 
of the excavators who had made a good beginning with the pioneer work 
of Petrie and Bliss, but had then started off on individual tangents. In 
fact, Vincent’s ceramic chronology was far better than much that was 
to come between 1906 and 1916. 

In collaboration with Pére F. M. Abel, Vincent published a great work 
in several volumes, Jérusalem Nouvelle (1914-1922), which began with 
Jerusalem of the New Testament. This was completed, after Abel’s 
death, by Vincent alone in three volumes under the title Jérusalem de 
V’Ancien Testament (1954-1956). In addition to the impressive volumes 
on Jerusalem were several equally imposing volumes (mostly in colla- 
boration with Abel): Bethléem, le sanctuaire de la Nativité (1914), 
Hébron, le Haram el-Khalil (1923), Emmaiis, sa basilique et son histoire 
(1932). He also wrote a great many monographs, papers and reviews, 
most of which appeared in the Revue Biblique, which he edited from 1931 
to 1938. In 1941-1944 (1945), while he was in France under the yoke of 
Nazi domination, he was not allowed to continue publication of the 
Revue Biblique, but he did receive permission to publish an annual under 
the expressive title Vivre et penser: Recherches d’exégéese et d'histoire, 
which appeared in the same format and under the auspices of the same 
publisher. Apparently no one in authority noticed the profound (and 
intentional) irony of the title! 

Among: the many honors received by Pére Vincent during his im- 
mensely fruitful scholarly career were corresponding memberships in the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres and the British Academy, 
the Order of the British Empire, the Belgian Cross of Leopold, and 
the French order of the Légion d’Honneur (with the distinguished rank 
of “ commandeur,” given him a few weeks before his decease). But far 
greater than all such honors was the memory of his humanitas cherished 
by a host of friends and the monumentum aere perennius which he had 
unintentionally raised for himself during a lifetime of labor. 


W. F. ALBricut 
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THE FOURTH CAMPAIGN AT BETHEL 
JAMES L. KELSo 2 


The 1960 joint expedition of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary and 
the American School of Oriental Research marked the eleventh campaign 
that these two institutions have conducted together and the fourth 
season of digging at Bethel. Work began May 26th and was concluded 
July 19th, but because of various holidays only 42 days were available 
for work. Professor James L. Kelso of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
was the director, and Professor T. M. Taylor of the same school was 
Assistant Director. Mr. Emil Abu-Dayeh was liaison man with the 
Bethel people and foreman of the excavations. As in former years, our 
surveyor was Mr. Subhi Muhtadi, the formatore was Mr. Mahfuz Nassar 
and the photographer was Mr. Hanna Safieh. Mrs. James L. Kelso 
kept the record book and checked all pottery drawings. The Antiquities 
Department representative was Fathi Hasan Maqbul. About fifty Beitin 
men were employed as laborers. 

The Jordanian Director of Antiquities, Dr. Awni Dajani, was most 
cooperative in every way. He secured for us the best publicity we have 
ever had with both Arab and American newspapers. He also arranged 
an audience for our staff, along with that of other expeditions, to meet 
King Hussein in his palace at Amman. Drs. Marvin H. Pope and Oleg 
Grabar, directors of the American School, were helpful in every way, as 
was Dr. Paul W. Lapp, interim director. Pere R. de Vaux was a gracious 
and stimulating consultant both at Beitin and in Jerusalem, where the 
pottery was again studied. 

One purpose of the expedition was to train professors and students 
in archaeological techniques. We had the pleasure of working with Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. E. D. Grohman of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 
Professor and Mrs. Rolland E. Wolfe of Western Reserve University, 
Professor Wm. H. Brownlee of Claremont Graduate School, Professors 
J. A. Callaway and E. J. Vardaman of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary and Professor Wayne H. Christy of Westminster College. 
Pittsburgh Seminary graduates and students were Robert A. Coughenour, 
Wm. C. Cook, Wm. N. Jackson, Michael Kuhtik, John E. Mehl, Chas. 
M. Olsen, Robert E. Palisin, and James A. Snow. College students on 
the dig were Robert and Jeffery Jones, Valjeane M. Olenn and Majid 
Bayyuk. Commander Harvey H. McClellan, U.S.N. and Mrs. C. E. 
Davis, R. N., were also with us. 

A major purpose of this campaign, as of all earlier ones, was to locate 
Jeroboam’s temple, but no clues to it were discovered in spite of diligent 
search. We had also planned to continue the study of the northeast 
gate and to excavate a section of the east wall of the city. This was 


1 Earlier publication was delayed by a heart attack suffered by the director. 
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impossible, however, because a new paved street had been laid above 
them since our last campaign. We then turned our attention to the 
northwest corner of the site, where an enormous rock pile hinted that some 
important building might be beneath. Indeed, several huge undressed 
stones near the ground level of the mound suggested a building pattern. 

The first day’s work uncovered a good heavy wall of semi-dressed 
stone. Soon a new type of building appeared—apparently a U-shaped 
gateway (see Fig. 1). It is a rhomboid whose north wall measures 





Fig. 1. Northwest corner of the gateway complex, looking almost due east 
early in the excavation. The gate itself is immediately to the right and 
behind the vertical meter stick. 


14.6 m., the east wall 9.7 m. and the west wall 9.2 m. (see Fig. 2). This 
building actually had no south wall of its own, but abutted directly 
upon the outer face of the north wall of the city and thus used the city 
wall to complete the building complex. The south dimension along the 
city wall was approximately 15.3 m. The north and west walls were 
approximately 1.5 m. wide; the east wall, which contained the gateway 
proper, was irregular in width but approximated 1.75 m. The northeast 
corner of the building was c. 5 m. above bedrock. The largest stones 
used were over 1 m. long. Three stone steps led up to the gateway 
proper, which was 2.5 m. wide (see Fig. 3). These stairs with a total 
height of c. 70 cm. are doubtless replacements, for they still show sharp 
corners and only a fair polish from use. The original stones of the 
threshold are, on the other hand, highly polished from long service. The 
north jamb was still standing c. 2 m. high; the south jamb was slightly 
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lower. It showed a reconstruction done in semi-dressed stone and ex- 
hibited better workmanship than the north jamb. There was no sign of 
burning here; perhaps earthquake action destroyed the old jamb. The 
passageway leading west from the gateway was approximately 3.5 m. 
in width and the north side of the corridor, which was longer, measured 
11.35 m. 
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BETHEL -1960. 


Cananite High Place & 
Middle Bronze If Gateway Above it. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Middle Bronze II gateway complex and Canaanite high place 
(shown in the right half of the long east-west passageway). The gate, with the 
three steps outside it, is at the east end of the passageway. Steps also lead up 
from the west end of the passageway toward the south, 


Most of the floor area was huwar c. 10 to 15 em. thick with the huwar 
also showing in places as plaster on the walls near the floor. There were 
nine flagstones in situ near the west end of the corridor and another 
about the center of it.2, These suggested that originally the area was 
paved with stone. This original stone pavement theory was later verified, 
for under the huwar at one point was a sterile earth layer of about the 
same thickness, then a double layer of stones well fitted together. These 


* This latter does not appear on the plan. 
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lay on a 30 cm. bed of small stones and earth. At another point beneath 
the huwar, there was c. 25 em. of red earth and ash and below that c. 60 
em. of interlocking rocks. A heavy layer of fallen huwar at the west end 
of the corridor shows that this room had been roofed over. 

The south wall of the corridor, which was 1.70 m. wide, continued 
8.45 m. westward, where it was replaced for the remainder of the distance 





Fie. 3. Middle Bronze II gateway, looking east from 
the passageway after the floor had been excavated. The 
three steps are on the opposite side. 


to the west wall of the building (3.35 m.) by a stairway consisting of 
four steps (see Fig. 4). These steps led up from the stone pavement of the 
corridor to a huwar platform 86 cm. above it—an average height of 
21.5 cm. to each riser. The stairway was in very poor condition but 
the four steps are seen in the plan (Fig. 2). The first step is represented 
by 54 and 47. 54 is the original height of that step but 47 has sunken 
to corridor level by usage. In the second step 55 rises above 54; 56—46 
have the same relationship with the lower step 47. 64 is the only stone 
of the third step still in original position; (57, 58, 59, 65, are all founda- 
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tions for third step); 63 is the fourth step. 45 is the huwar platform to 
which the stairs led. In most places the resurfaced platform covered 
step # 4. 

Two steps (62 and 61) then appeared at the east end of this platform, 
where they apparently led to a second and similar east-west corridor 
parallel to the north one but shorter. Its huwar floor appeared at a 
point where this corridor ended against the east wall of the building. 
Because of the great height of the rock pile over the corridor it was 
impossible to confirm this circumstantial evidence. The corridor must 





Fic, 4. Steps leading up to the south from the west end of the north 
corridor, A portion of the huwar (chalk) platform is visible behind 
the steps. 


ultimately have made a right angle turn to the south somewhere near 
the east wall of the building and there pierced the north wall of the 
city proper. Inside the city wall there is some evidence pointing toward 
a palace-temple complex. The U-shaped gateway had no guard room. 
The plan of the city gateway which we have just described is unique 
in Palestine, and we do not know of its appearance elsewhere. 

There was no definite sign of reconstruction except at the south jamb 
of the gateway where seven courses of excellent semi-dressed stone 
marked a rebuilding. They contrast sharply with the cruder stones of 
the north jamb. The south end of the east wall, where it must have 
originally abutted on the north wall of the city, ended in a rough jagged 
pattern. Some of it, as well as stones from the city wall, had been 
removed to build the city’s defenses in Byzantine times.*? We tried to 
reach the foundation course of both walls but failed because of dangerous 
rock slides. The north wall of the gateway building leaned to the north 


® See former reports. 
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but we could not tell whether this was due to irregular pressure from 
the temple wall directly beneath it or to earthquake action. 


BETHEL - 1960 f 
West City Wall at North West Corner. 
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Fig. 5. 


The problem of the missing south wall of the building was not solved 
until we had cut down a large and expensive apple tree. Under it we 
found the lowest courses forming the northwest corner of the city wall 
(see Fig. 5). The southwest corner of the gateway complex abutted 
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directly upon this northwest corner of the city wall. The stones of the 
five courses of the gateway complex preserved here were not laid in the 
normal pattern of corner construction but simply abutted directly on the 
north wall of the city. The only object found in the building, with the 
exception of sherds, was a bone handle for a spindle whorl. All sherds 
found in the gateway complex were MB II B and C. 

We date the construction of the gateway not earlier than the late 
eighteenth century B.C. and its destruction to about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, B.C., probably by the Egyptians after their capture 
of Jericho, for the main ancient road west from Jericho ran through 
Bethel. (Joshua also used this same route.) The building was burned, 
as shown by ashes in the gateway and outside the building. Then loose 
rocks were heaped over the entire structure. These rocks averaged 
c. 30 cm. in size and seldom exceeded 50 cm. There were fewer small 
stones and some stone chips. The rocks not only covered the structure 
but formed a talus around it. This rock fill had been put in from the 
east and the north. Whatever earth was found at the top of the fill 
was gray, perhaps colored by ashes of the burning. The only sherds 
were MB; no LB sherds were present although there was an occasional 
MB I sherd. The absence of LB sherds is significant, as these sherds 
are plentiful inside the city wall just to the south. This type of dese- 
cration is most unusual in Palestine. 

Above this desecrated gateway rose the great rock pile, which was 
still well known to the grandparents of the present owners. This upper 
rock pile doubtless came from the clearing of the land for farming by 
the first Arab settlers who came here in the 1840s. The sherds in this 
upper rock pile were Iron I (rare), Iron II, Hellenistic, Roman and 
especially Byzantine. This landmark goes by the name of Tell el-Kufru 
which to the natives has the meaning of “ mound of covering over, of 
atonement or of desecration.” 

Just north of the gateway building was another huwar paved area. 
Its east wall, 3.5 m. long, was on the same alignment as the gateway, 
but it was thinner (1.25 m.). The doorway (later filled in) was 1 m. 
wide on the outside, but wider inside. The south jamb was nine * courses 
high. Just west of it was some stone paving. We were unable to locate 
the corresponding west wall of this area although we went some distance 
beyond the west wall of the adjacent gate complex. Here we found a 
second thin huwar pavement 25 cm. above the former. Time prevented 
us from locating the north wall, although we did dig a narrow test trench 
(not on the plans) going north c. 5 m. from the northwest corner of 
the gateway complex. A test area still farther to the northwest yielded 
what may have been a massebah or stone pillar located in a great mass 
of discarded rocks of all sizes. The large size of this area leads to the 
conjecture.that it may have been an open courtyard used for worship 
during or after the abandonment of the temple (found later below the 


‘There was a thin wall just west of the gateway complex and at a lower level, 
but it has not yet been definitely related to any known building. 

5'Two courses were accidentally removed before the surveyor got them on the 
section. 
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gateway complex). Sections of fallen huwar found upon the floor may 
be accounted for by the roof of a colonnade built against the north wall 
of the gate complex but this is only a conjecture. It is difficult to date 
this courtyard exactly, but it seems to go with the adjacent city gate, 
since the courtyard floor is at the same level as the bottom of the lowest 
step leading up to the city gate. 

The lower section of the blocked doorway in the east wall of this 
courtyard area was normal blocking, but the upper section was a Byzan- 
tine grave 2.1 m. long. Three well-dressed rectangular stones formed 
each side of the grave, which was oriented east and west. The contents 
were unusual. Dr. T. Canaan identified one skeleton as that of a man 
c. 40 years of age, taller than usual for that time and well built. The 
teeth were in excellent condition. The bones gave no clue to reason 
of death. There was also the lower half of the skeleton of a man c. 21 
years old, and what was apparently his lower jaw, plus another lower 
jaw of a younger person. In digging this grave through the talus of 
the rock fill over the city gate, the Byzantine diggers had been troubled 
by rock slides and the grave was at the bottom of a wide funnel-shaped 
hole. The funnel-shaped area, however, was not refilled with the rocks 
removed from it but with earth containing MB II sherds which had 
sifted into the grave through the irregular stone covers. There was a 
sort of rock pavement a little above the grave, apparently to discourage 
hyenas and jackals. The doorway leading east out of this large huwar 
courtyard gave access to another huwar- paved area, but the wall of 
this new room was thin—only a single stone wide. This room could not 
be traced for more than three stones, when it disappeared under a paved 
street of modern Beitin. 

Returning now to the study of the city gate, we dug through its 
huwar floor just inside the gateway proper to discover the earlier history 
of the gateway. Immedi: itely below the MB II gate proper, we found 
an aie wall with a narrow doorway (c. 1 m. wide) which had been 
blocked up. This new building we are tentatively identifying as a temple. 
The earlier doorway and the later city gate both faced the east. When 
the irregular bedrock surface® (see Fig. 6) on which the east wall of 


the temple was erected, was being a off for photography, Prof. 


Taylor recognized that part of the : “a was blood stained. Red stains 
first clearly appeared on the rock vaiainn, splattered over the width of 


the room. The stains were concentrated on the highest ridges, and ran 
down in clearly discernible rivulets over the approximately vertical 
faces of the rock crevices. They were particularly noticeable when the 
rock was wet, but faded to a light pink when it dried. Mr. Majid Bayyuk, 
a medical student from the American University of Beirut who was 
on our staff, secured the chemicals to run the American F. B. I. test for 
blood—acetic acid in benzidine followed by hydrogen peroxide to in- 
tensify the color. Blood stains showed up in blue and green. Some of 
the limestone surface was a milky white powder where the rock seems 
to have been subjected to the fires of the sacrificial services. We also 
sank a test pit at the extreme west end of the gate corridor. Another 


*2.25 m. below the threshold of the city gate. 
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was sunk outside the northwest corner of the gateway building in the 
large huwar courtyard. The bedrock in both test pits was checked and 
both showed blood stains. 

It was now certain that we had found the old bare mountain top 
used by the Canaanites as their open-air sacrificial holy place. Here we 
may suppose that El, the chief Canaanite god, was worshipped, giving 
his name to the city. The antiquity of the site is shown by the name 
El, for in later times Baal replaced El as the major deity of the land. 
This may have been such a holy place as that of the Jebusites at Jeru- 
salem which David purchased as a site for the temple. 





Fig. 6. Bedrock below gateway complex, looking west. 


Next we cleared out the east half of the area under the huwar floor 
of the north corridor of the gateway. The irregular surface of the moun- 
tain top quickly rose perpendicularly to a ledge where the surface was 
almost level. This ledge showed no burning although we did find some 
ashes toward the west. Again the dark areas which were concentrated 
toward the center and west of the ledge, gave a positive blood reaction 
but the white areas of the rock were negative. The F. B.I. test simply 
identifies blood but does not differentiate between animal and human 
blood. We could not run the complicated test to differentiate them. We 
did, however, submit bone fragments found in the debris above the rock’s 
surface to the surgeons at the Lutheran Hospital on the Mount of Olives. 
They reported that none of the bones came from human skeletons. 
Although Jordan had had a tragic three years’ drought, the clay below 
the huwar floor was very moist. This wet clay doubtless had been a 
factor in the preservation of the blood stains through the centuries. 
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The lower half of the debris under the gate corridor was rich every- 
where in flints and sherds. The flints represented a wide variety of forms 
but especially types used in butchering and in scraping skins. Sherds 
were also numerous and cooking pots represented about 60% of the 
sherds in the extreme east end of the fill near the burned surface of the 
rock. The majority of the sherds were MB I and represented a wide 
variety of forms. There were also some EB sherds. Immediately above 
bedrock and directly below the center of the east doorway was a Chal- 
colithic jar’ broken by the pressure of the fill above it but containing 
two small animal bones. Although its position might imply a foundation 
sacrifice, the jar is much too early for the temple and is doubtless part 
of the remains of the original mountain-top shrine. It is the earliest 
dating for the first Bethel shrine. Both the 1957 and 1960 campaigns 
have emphasized the importance of the MB I city but as yet no clues to 
its defenses at that period have been found. 

The only installation in connection with this earliest mountain top 
place of sacrifice was a shallow elliptical pit or bin, 55 cm. long and 
15 cm. deep. It was made by standing thin slabs of limestone on edge 
in the ground. They averaged c. 1 em. thick and 15 cm. in height. There 
were a few stone slabs on the bottom of the bin and also some pieces 
of charcoal. The north wall of the temple was built directly over the 
north half of this bin. 

A building had been erected immediately above this bedrock high 
place. Its north, south and east walls were the foundations upon which 
the later gateway building above them had been erected. Both the 
north and south walls of the new structure were battered (sloping), as 
can be seen on the plans, although the east wall with its door facing 
almost due east was perpendicular. The striking difference between the 
east wall and the adjacent north and south ones brings up the question 
of a later remodeling, but no further light on the question was found. 
The north wall was standing 2.25 m. above bedrock at the doorway but 
only c. 1.50 m. above the ledge of bedrock farther west. The lowest 
course in the south wall was of roughly squared stones and seemed to 
be foundation. Isolated flagstones (28, 24, etc.) doubtless belonged to 
its paved floor. Since the flagstones at the west end of the excavated 
area were virtually on bedrock, it seems natural to identify this as a 
temple, especially in the light of the fill found in this building as just 
described, and the bedrock shrine directly below. 

We found no clue to the date of the erection of the temple except 
that the general history of the city begins at the end of EB and reaches 
quick prosperity in MB I. So this is the likely date for the temple’s 
erection. The chief evidence for the date of its abandonment is the 
flints and sherds (chiefly MBI but no MBII). Since the walls of the 
city gate complex are laid directly on the temple walls except at the 
outer edge of the north jamb, where they were on debris, there must 
not have been too much time between the abandonment of the temple 
and the building of the gateway. The temple does not seem to have 


7 So identified by Pére de Vaux. 
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been destroyed by fire; perhaps aij earthquake toppled it, and the new 
builders used stubs of the walls-as foundations for the new city gate. 
The city seems to have been abandoned in the period represented by 
MB II A and this probably marks the break between the old temple 
and the new gateway. 

The city’s west wall, which lies just to the south of the new city gate, 
presented several difficulties for the interpreter. We were unable to 
untangle all these problems because we did not have time to remove 
the massive rock pile above the northernmost section of the wall. Owing 
to the danger of rock slides only the west face of the north unit could 
be uncovered and that only to the average width of a single stone. This 
section was 11.5 m. long. Toward its south end a wide foundation course 
appeared but the true face of the wall is shown by the courses above 
these foundation stones. 

At this point we picked up a new unit of the west wall coming up 
from the south, and here we could get its complete width. It was a 
typical Bethel MB II wall (3.5 m. wide) with semi-dressed stone on its 
faces and well interlocked stones between. (There was nothing like 
a loose fill between the dressed faces.) Its maximum preserved height 
was 1.75 m. The two units on the west wall were not in a direct line but 
approached one another from slightly different angles. One can only 
conjecture how the two units of the west wall were joined. Did the 
face of the north unit originally continue south alongside the south 
unit until they blended? Do the respective units represent two different 
periods of construction? Stone # 31 complicates the problem, for it con- 
tinues the fine face of the south unit northward on still a third angle. 
Only the future removal of the massive rock pile over the north unit 
can untangle this puzzle. At one point the north unit was four courses 
high; usually it was only one course or so high. A revetment had been 
placed against the wall, as shown by the nature of the fill against the 
wall and huwar lines in the fill. Most prominent is a band some 30 cm. 
thick consisting of a major huwar stripe 13-16 cm. thick with a thin one 
3-6 cm. both above and below it. The normal chocolate-colored fill 
appeared between the stripes. The MB IT date of the wall is confirmed 
by the preservation of a house wall abutting on the east face of the 
south unit. Including foundation it was c. 75 cm. high. Then came a 
reconstruction phase c. 1 m. high. The wall extended 140 cm. to the 
east, i.e. to the edge of the test pit. Sherds of MB II storage jars were 
found here. The hatchings on the plans of the south unit represent 
Byzantine terrace walls. 

In the 1957 campaign we had found an Arab house located about 
half way between the north and south walls of the city. with part of 
what appeared to be the west wall of the city running through its base- 
ment. The owners then objected to us working in their yard, but this 
year they permitted us to dig outside this house and we confirmed our 
1957 theory. The wall was approximately 3.5 m. wide with semi-dressed 
stones on the faces, with well interlocked stones within. It was still 
standing 2.8 m. high. Six courses were intact and there were some stones 
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of a seventh. At the bottom of this city wall a house wall abutted on it, 
and MB II storage jars were on the floor. In the debris alongside the 
wall we had already found a Hellenistic lamp and cooking pot along 
with sherds from Iron I, Iron I, LB and MB II. So this section of 
the wall remained in use at least as late as Hellenistic times. 

When we had first begun looking for the west wall near the city gate, 
three test pits were sunk. One pit came down directly over the corner 
of one of the finest masonry structures in early Palestine ever excavated. 
It is made of fine semi-dressed limestone and the section uncovered 
looks much like the corner of an expensive city church today. It has 
heavy foundations and a drain at floor level. The wall still stands 3.7 m. 
high. It is probably a palace or temple. The latter identification is based 
on the pottery found outside the building: a pottery cult stand (pat- 
terned after an Egyptian column), a pottery bull’s leg and serpent motifs 
on two jars. There were also two basketfuls of animal bones with a 
heavy proportion from bovines, The structure was in use from MB II 
through Iron II. 

A second test pit went down through debris left by the farmers when 
they had dug this area earlier searching for building stone. Just below 
their work we came upon what was probably a bakery, judging from 
the number of whole and broken querns, riders and pestles. There were 
also two wheelbarrow loads of sherds and storage jars here. Below this 
was the heavy burning always found in connection with the transition 
from LB to Iron I and identified as Joshua’s conquest. As the city wall 
had already been found in the third test pit this one was abandoned. 
Still another test pit sunk in looking for the north wall near the gate, 
yielded a small room with an early Roman cooking pot and a piece of 
glass. 

The south wall of the MB II city had not been found in earlier 
campaigns so we tested an area just north of the spring near which, 
in 1957, we had found the foundations of a Hellenistic-Roman gate. 
For our test area we chose a bench on the hillside above the spring. 
Just below the surface we found the foundation course of a poorly built 
Byzantine wall 1.40 to 1.65 m. wide, and also the stub of a Roman wall 
1.25 m. wide. The latter was still standing, with four courses of well- 
bonded semi-dressed stone ending in a door jamb. Below both walls was 
a 1.25. m. Hellenistic wall, a part of which had been destroyed in the 
building of the Roman wall. The stones were c. 45 cm. high and had 
been laid on edge, well fitted together. Below it was a huwar floor and 
then about 1 m. of debris, the lower half of which was sun-dried brick 
with some rock. 

At the west edge of the pit less than 1. m. below ground level, the 
top of an Iron I wall of crude construction appeared (see Fig. 7). It 
was a jumble of large and small stones arranged haphazardly; it was 
laid directly upon the ruins of an earlier massive MB II city wall and 
in the ashes of a burning mingled with burnt brick debris which in some 
places in the test pit was c. 1 m. thick. At the northwest corner of 
the pit was a small section of Iron II wall above the Iron I wall. At a 
depth of 2.125 m. below ground level about half the area of the pit was 
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covered with a flagstone pavement of apparently LB date; on it were 
c. 8 cm. of ashes. Immediately below it a good amount of LB painted 
pottery appeared. 

Less than 2 m. below the surface in the west part of the pit an MB II 
city wall appeared and it continued to a point 6.10 m. below the surface. 





(bd i Sime 

Fie. 7. At the top of the photograph is an Iron I wall. Just 
below it, a large triangular stone marks the preserved top of 
an MB II wall. The main south wall is at the right. The wall 
in the foreground is Roman. 


The large triangular stone is the highest one in situ. The wall was of 
excellent MB II masonry of very heavy stone construction similar to 
that found in the city’s north wall in 1957. Some of the larger stones 
in the south and west faces of the wall are 90 x 50 cm., 60x 75 cm. and 
95x 55 cm. This west wall in the pit forms a right angle with the city’s 
southern wall and is the wall of a tower or a gateway. The latter seems 
the more likely to judge from the large quantity of pottery removed from 
both the LB and the MB levels as well as the prominent LB pavement 
in the anglé and a possible MB floor at c. 5 m. below the surface.2 The 
city wall has lost some of its outer facing but tunneling proved that the 
wall continued on to the east, giving its excavated length as 3.95 cm. 
Because of the steep hillside above us we could not get the thickness of 


® Because of lack of time we were unable to locate the east wall of this suggested 


gateway. 
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Fig. 8. MBI sherds from the high place area under the gateway complex. 


(Photo by Palestine Archaeological Museum. ) 
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the city wall, although we tunneled into the hill until we got a width 
of 2.5 m. Doubtless the wall here was the same in thickness as the north 
and west city walls (c. 3.5 m.). 

At the corner where the two walls met and were bonded together, we 
went down to the lowest courses in the wall. We found them laid on 
large irregular stones which were probably a foundation course. Because 
of the cramped quarters at the bottom of the pit it was impossible to go 
deeper without enlarging the whole test area, and the approaching close 
of the campaign made this impossible. We did, however, find a little 
MB II A pottery here which is rare at Beitin. After removing dangerous 
fallen rock on the south face of the pit we were able to trace the gate- 
way (?) face of this MB wall where it ended in an S-shaped bulge c. 3 m. 
from the city wall proper, indicating that the wall is broken beyond this 
point. Some stones are missing and some have toppled outward under 
pressure. This MB II wall was reused by the LB population, but it was 
destroyed at the end of LB. 

Since the season’s work was devoted to the city’s defenses, only a 
small number of important objects were found. In addition to those 
already described were 2 scarabs, a jar handle with a scarab impression, 
a jar handle with a Hebrew inscription, and an unusual jar in modified 
crater form, 55 cm. wide and 62 cm. high. Two ceramic observations, 
however, are in order. The cooking pot of MB I with steam holes was 
represented only by a couple of sherds, although other types of cooking 
pot sherds were very plentiful. MB II cooking pots without steam holes 
were found in great quantities. Also the trumpet-foot ware of this 
‘ampaign represented a high percentage of poor work, in striking contrast 
to the fine craftsmanship of the best work found.® 





ALCAEUS 48 (B 16)‘ AND THE FALL OF ASCALON (604 B.C.) 


JEROME D, QuiInN 


Material amassed in the last two decades has now made it possible 
to fix chronologically at least one poem of Alcaeus. Strabo’s notice 
concerning a brother of Alcaeus, Antimenidas, who fought as a mer- 
cenary in the army of Babylonia has long been known. Hephaestion 
quotes a distich of Alcaeus telling that Antimenidas had brought home 
from the distant lands in which he had fought a sword whose hilt was 
inlaid with gold and ivory, apparently part of the spoil of his cam- 
paign.? Almost thirty years ago J. M. Edmonds surmised that Anti- 
menidas had been serving in the Babylonian army of Nebuchadnezzar, 
on the basis of a few words from still another papyrus fragment which 


® No additional digging is planned for the near future so we are now busy preparing 
the final publication on the four campaigns at ancient Bethel. 

‘Edgar Lobel and Denys Page, Poetaruwm Lesbiorum Fragmenta (Oxford, 1955). 
All references below are to the arrangement and numbering of this definitive edition. 

? The pertinent texts and references are assembled in fragment 350 (Z 27). 
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has now been edited by E. Lobel and D. Page as Alcaeus 48 (B 16) .* 
No more than two words at the end of any given line are preserved but 
the substance emerges. Someone has returned from a sea journey. He 
has had some connection with “sacred Babylon.” The city of Ascalon 
has suffered a terrible fate, having apparently been razed and her 
defenders sent to “ the house of Hades.” Finally a stanza begins calling 
for “ wreaths,” evidently for a congratulatory celebration for the one 
who has returned safely to tell “all these things.” The return of Anti- 
menidas from his service in the East was surely the occasion for the 
lyric. 

The reference to the fall of Ascalon enables one to fix the date with 
precision. Jer. 47.5-7 notes that “ Ascalon has perished ” under the sword 
of Yahweh, but no further data were available until 1942 with the 
discovery in Egypt of the Aramaic letter of King Adon of Ascalon (?) 
to Pharaoh, begging aid against the advancing troops of the king of 
Babylon.t| With the subsequent publication of the Nebuchadnezzar 
Chronicle,® the course of his campaign of 604 B.C. became clear.* Most 
recent authors accordingly fix the fall of Ascalon in November-December 
(the month of Kislev) , 604 B.C.’ The frightened fast in Jerusalem, the 
prophetic warning of the enemy from the North, and the cynically 
deliberate burning of the scroll of Jeremiah’s prophecies by Jehoiakim as 
he was “ sitting in his winter-house, since it was the ninth month, and 
fire was burning in the brazier before him,” (Jer. 36:22) coincide with the 
Babylonian sources describing the victorious advance of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army at that very time on the coastal plain not fifty miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Thus from new Greek and Babylonian sources comes the information 
that a Greek mercenary named Antimenidas, in the army of Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylonia, took part in the siege of Philistine Ascalon in 
December, 604 B.C. With his pay and spoil and story he returned to 
his native Lesbos, where it was his good fortune to have a brother 
named Alcaeus, who celebrated his return and his exploits in a welcoming 
lyric—48 (B 16)—which can now be dated about 603 B.C.—one of 
the few early Greek poems which can be dated with any approach to 
precision. 


*J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (Harvard, 1934), 1, p. 405, n. 2: “‘ Probably refers 
to Antimenidas’ service with Nebuchadnezzar in Palestine.” 

* See note 6, below. 

5 See D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (London, 1956), pp. 69 and 
85 on obv. line 18 of BM 21946. [In 1954 I devoted nearly an hour to studying 
this passage of the tablet with Wiseman and Sachs at the British Museum; there 
can be no doubt that Wiseman’s reading is correct.—W. F. A.] 

*See the original publication of the papyrus by A. Dupont-Sommer, Semitica, 
I (1948), pp. 43-68, and the corrections by H. L. Ginsberg, BULLETIN, No. 111 
(1948), pp. 24 ff. On the historical situation see John Bright, Biblical Archaeologist, 
XII (1949), pp. 46-52, now conveniently available in G. E. Wright (ed.), op. cit., 
p. 118, where D, N. Freedman, summarizing the significance of the publication by 
Wiseman, places the fall of Ascalon “toward the end of 604.” See also A. Malamat 
in Israel Exploration Journal, 6 (1956), p. 251, n. 16, on Aleaeus and Ascalon. 

*Cf. John Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia, 1959), p. 305, n. 50 and 
Bruce.Vawter, The Conscience of Israel (New York, 1961), p. 236. 
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NEWLY RECOGNIZED OCCURRENCES OF THE 
WEIGHT-NAME PYM 


WituiAM R. LANE 


The word pim in I Samuel 13: 21 was unintelligible until Raffaeli 
identified it* with the pym which is inscribed on small weights from 
Palestine.? This identification is now almost universally accepted. The 
word is thus the name of a weight. The context of the Biblical passage 
shows that it was used for measuring silver. 

Clermont-Ganneau had pointed out the purely consonantal Hebrew 
orthography at the time of the weights. He thought that the word was 
a dual, to be vocalized *payim, and suggested that it was the dual of 
Hebrew pé(h), “mouth” or “fraction,” assigning to it the specific 
meaning “ two-thirds.” * 

It must be admitted that the Hebrew word pé(h) can have the 
meaning “one-third.” This meaning is clear in Zechariah 13: 8, where 
a whole is divided into pi-snayim and §lisit. The same meaning is found 
in the cognate Akkadian sinépi, “ two-thirds,” and Ugaritic snpt. 

Additional weight is given to Clermont-Ganneau’s suggestion by the 
fact that the weight of a pym is two-thirds that of a shekel.* It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that although scholars have expressed reservations 
about this explanation none has completely rejected it. 

However, there are references from outside Palestine which appear 
to be allusions to this weight and which are, therefore, pertinent, The 
first is the Phoenician inscription from Kition found in CJS I, 87; a 
transcription of it follows. 


oe eeeN 22 D9 RTAY AD 

Dp rn 9 107991 

a..2 yp.bya 72 pmI0 72 
aa iiabyar. .2.- 


There was, initially, some difficulty in interpreting the symbols at 
the end of line 2. CJS translates “ CXLV,” but this is not correct. The 
fifth symbol is clearly the letter p; there is no justification for the assump- 


1 This identification was reported by E. J. Pilcher in Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, 1914, v. 99. 

? The first of these weights was bought by G. A. Barton in 1903 and reported in 
“Two Hebrew Weights,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 24 (1903), 
pp. 384 ff. The second was discovered by Macalister and reported in Palestine Ea- 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1907, p. 266. More have been discovered since 
that time. 

* Recueil d’archéologie orientale, VIII (1923), pp. 105-112. 

*See R. B. Y. Scott, “ Weights and Measures of the Bible,” Biblical Archaeologist, 
22 (1959), pp. 22-40. 
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tion that it signifies a single unit. Furthermore, the usual order for 
writing numbers by the use of symbols is not units first, then tens, 
hundreds, etc., but the reverse. Finally, it is doubtful whether the final 
symbol stands for 100. To the writer’s knowledge, this is the only time 
this symbol appears. However, its appearance is not unlike that of the 
symbol for “5” in other Semitic inscriptions. 

Thus, Harris is certainly correct in asserting that p designates a 
weight.’ This being true, the inscription can be seen to be a list of 
expenditures like CJS I, 86. Lines 1 and 2 can now be translated: 


To ‘Abd-elim, son of H[. . .|, and the 4 workmen 45 P’s. 


The symbols at the end of line 4 must be interpretated in the light 
of this explanation of lines 1 and 2. It would seem that lines 3 and 4 are 
a parallel to lines 1 and 2, except for the omission, intentional or other- 
wise, of the name of the weight in question. Thus, they may be trans- 
lated: 

To Menahem, son of Baal-[sha]mo, so[n cf . . .], and the 
2workmen 20 (P’s). 


That the p designates a weight is further confirmed by the existence 
of weights from Carthage which are inscribed with p.° Thus, we have 
references in both Phoenician and Punic to a weight designated by a p. 
The Phoenician example is specifically the designation of a weight of 
silver. 

The p, which designates this weight, is almost certainly an abbrevia- 
tion.’ The most likely explanation is that it is an abbreviation of pym, 
the only known weight name beginning with a p which is used for 
measuring silver. If this is right there are problems in Clermont- 
Ganneau’s explanation of pym. If pym means “ two-thirds ” it is indeed 
strange that CJS I, 87 gives a payment as 45 pym. The use of the weight 
in this inscription is such that it seems clear that it is thought of as a 
unit in itself and not as a major fraction of some other unit. 

The suggestion that p is an abbreviation makes it almost certain that 
another abbreviation for this same weight is found in another Phoenician 
inscription from Kition, CJS I, 86. This inscription, which is a list of 
expenditures, contains the following designations for weights: qr, qp’, 
and p’. 

The use of a final ’ in an abbreviation in Phoenician is well known from 
hypocoristic names, e.g. *b’, ’d’, bd’. Therefore, it would seem that qp’ 
and p’, at least, are abbreviations. The p’ would be another abbreviation 
for the name of the same weight. If p is an abbreviation of pym, p’ 
is also. 

It does noi: seem possible to explain either gr or gp’ on the basis of 


5A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 1936), p. 136. 

° Répertoire dépigraphie sémitique, I, p. 124. The examples from Carthage are 
slightly heavier than those from Palestine. 

7 Harris, loc. cit. 
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Semitic. It is, therefore, unlikely that a Semitic etymology should be 
sought for p’ or pym, if that is what is represented by p’. 

Finally, it is extremely likely that a reference to the pym is also found 
on Crete. A fifth-century coin found there bears the designation zaipa.® 
This otherwise unexplained word appears to be the name of the coin, 
and there is no reason to separate it from the weight pym. 

The above examples are enough to indicate that the use of pym may 
have been widespread. It does not seem likely that it was originally 
a Hebrew weight. There is some doubt that it was even Semitic. It 
is interesting to note that the Biblical reference to it leaves doubt whether 
it was a Hebrew or Philistine weight. The cultural contact of the 
Philistines with the islands of Cyprus and Crete is well known. It is 
thus possible that the pym was first brought to Palestine by the Philis- 
tines, and that it was later adopted by the Phoenicians when they 
colonized the Mediterranean. 

Something must be said, however, about the supposed Hebrew use 
of this weight as “ two-thirds ” of a shekel. If they used it in this sense 
they may have been impressed, as Clermont-Ganneau was, with the 
resemblance of its name to a “ dual” of the word pé(h), and may have 
given it this meaning. However, the evidence now available casts serious 
doubt on the validity of this etymology. The exact meaning of the word 
is not known, nor is its provenance. All that can be said is that it was 
a small weight commonly used for measuring silver. 





THE VERB SHR IN GENESIS AND EARLY HEBREW MOVEMENTS 
E. A. SPEISER 


In Number 163 of the Buttetin W. F. Albright has presented a new 
interpretation of “Abram the Hebrew.”! It has come as a surprise to 
no one that the essay is comprehensive, packed with information, closely 
reasoned—and provocative. Its central thesis as well as its maze of 
detail will be weighed and discussed for a long time to come. If I now 
single out for comment one such detail, it is precisely because the par- 
ticular point does not seriously affect Albright’s main conclusions. It 
is, however, a critical detail on other grounds. That the dissident state- 
ment which follows has been afforded hospitality in a medium so in- 
timately identified with Albright himself is but another instance of the 
Editor’s unfailing objectivity. 

In Section III of his study Albright states: ‘[C. H. Gordon] is prob- 
ably right to insist on the interpretation of the finite forms of the stem 
shr in Gen. 34: 10, 34: 21 and 42: 34 as meaning “ trade,” just as the 
participial forms mean “ trader(s)” in Gen. 23: 16 and 37: 28. It may 
be observed that the Revised Standard Version agrees with Gordon, 


8 Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecorum Exempla Epigraphica Potiora, p. 178. 
1 BULLETIN 163 (October, 1961), pp. 36-54. 
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while the new Jewish Publication Society translation adheres to the more 
general meaning.’ * It so happens that I was the one who introduced 
the JPS rendering to which Albright alludes, so that it is now my responsi- 
bility to get my colleagues on the JPS translation committee off the 
hook. The subject has already been dealt with briefly in an address which 
the JPS subsequently published for private circulation. But a fuller 
and more readily accessible statement is now clearly in order. 

The question before us, then, is whether the verb shr in the passages 
cited above refers to trade or something else. The answer must be 
sought in the pertinent data of linguistics and context. Let us review 
both types and see whether they add up to a uniform and self-consistent 
solution. 

1. The Hebrew verb shr is represented in the Old Testament by verbal 
as well as nominal forms. The finite forms of the verb are found only 
five times altogether: aside from the three Genesis occurrences (Gen. 3 
10, 21; 42: 34) once in Jer. 14: 18 and once in Ps, 38: 11 (in the 
reduplicated form seharhar). More common is the verbal noun séhér 
(act. participle) .* In addition, we find scattered instances of the nominal 
forms sahar, sehorah, and mishdr.2 The meaning “trader” for sdéhér 
has never been in doubt, and related values are likewise assured for the 
three independent noun formations. The only matter at issue is thus 
the meaning of the finite verb. 

2. The original connotation of the stem is vouched for by comparative 
etymology. The Akkadian cognate sahdrum is abundantly certified in 
the sense of “to turn, circle, traverse”; the same is true also of its 
Aramaic counterpart sehar. This underlying significance accounts readily 
for the specialized application to trade as reflected in the nominal uses 
of shr in Hebrew: the active participle describes someone who travels 
about, more particularly the peddler and the merchant; and the outright 
nouns signify other aspects of trade. What we need to decide is whether 
this derived connotation was already operative in the extant verbal 
forms. To be sure, we know that back formation yielded a secondary 
verb shr “to trade” in postbiblical Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic. But 
can we posit, let alone demonstrate, the same usage in the early narratives 
of Genesis? 

3. It should be noted in passing that the concepts “to circle” and 
“to trade” are by no means mutually interchangeable. Akkadian never 
used its exceedingly common sahdrum as a semantic basis for its ubi- 
quitous “merchant.” To designate this characteristic occupation, Ak- 
kadian employed the more direct services of Semitic *mkr “ to trade,” 
arriving thereby at the noun tamkdrum, which Sumerian appropriated 
very early as dam.gar, and Aramaic much later as taggdrd. Heb. 


* Ibid., p. 44. For Gordon’s statement see Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XVII 
(1958), p. 29. 

3“ New Light on the Eternal Book” (1957). 

Thirteen occurrences. 

® The isolated sdhérah (Ps. 91: 4), an article of armament, and sdheret (Esther 
1: 6), a precious stone, are not directly pertinent, although the former at least may 
be plausibly linked to the verb shr but not to the specialized nominal forms. 
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sohér, on the other hand, is an indirect and circuitous development, 
lacking even the outward credentials of a professional term, which would 
have called for *sahhdr. In other words, the semantic route “ to circle, 
traverse » trader ” is itself a detour, yet negotiable. But there is scarcely 
any communication from the opposite direction. The normal verbal 
associate of “ merchant ” is “ to trade,” not “to circle.” It is essentially 
a case of one-way traffic all around. 

4. Our next step, therefore, will be to ascertain whether the Heb. 
verb shr still carries the original meaning of the stem in any of its extant 
occurrences in the Old Testament. We ignore for the moment the three 
instances in Genesis, since they are the cases at issue. Furthermore, 
the passage in Jer. 14: 18 is much too obscure for dependable analysis. 
The text is uncertain, so that many authorities have felt obliged to 
resort either to emendation or to outright guesses. As the text stands, 
“for both the prophet and the priest ‘trade to’ land” (séhari ’el ’eres) 
is obviously impossible; but “ turn to land” (to use one of the attested 
meanings of the Semitic stem)* is not at all incongruous; nevertheless, 
such speculation could not be admitted as evidence. There remains thus 
only one further instance, libbi seharhar in Ps. 38: 11 [10]. Here we find 
general agreement on at least one point: no one has yet proposed to 
translate the phrase by “my heart has gone commercial.” KJ has 
“ panteth,” old JPS “ fluttereth,” RSV “ throbs,” SB “le coeur me bat,” 
and so forth. Actually, the ascertained etymology surely speaks for 
itself: “ my heart goes round and round, pitapat.” It follows that Heb. 
shr could “ circle” no less actively than its cognates in Akkadian and 
Aramaic. 

5. We come back now to the three problematic passages in Genesis. 
The ultimate criterion of meaning is, of course, not etymology but usage, 
and usage has to be determined from the context. But before we analyze 
the respective passages, we have a valuable clue in the syntax, which 
one has no business to ignore. Gen. 34: 10 reads (uw) sehdritha “ (and) 
shr it,” with the pronoun pointing back to “land”; Gen. 34: 21 has 
weyishara *6tah “let them shr it,” with “land” once again as the ante- 
cedent; finally, Gen. 42: 34 states explicitly we’et h@dres tishari “ and 
you shall shr the land.” In each instance, then, the verb is construed 
with a direct object. If we interpret shr as “to trade,” we ought to be 
consistent and take the direct object with it; but in that case we obtain 
not “to trade in the land,” but “to trade the land.” Understandably 
enough, no translator has been rash enough so far to saddle these narra- 
tives with real estate transactions. Yet to stop half way is to do violence 
to elementary requirements of Hebrew construction. 

6. One could legitimately counter this last argument with the follow- 
ing question: if we restore to the above occurrences of shr the inherited 
connotation of “ to circle ” or the like, and more specifically “to wander 
about” (as will be presently suggested), would Hebrew still tolerate 
the direct object in such cases? For an answer we need not go farther 


® Interestingly enough, the old JPS translation has here “are gone about to a 
land,” even though it retains “ trade” and “ traffic” in the Genesis passages. 
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than the instructive parallel of Jewish Aramaic, in spite of the fact that 
the secondary influence of the established Heb. sdhér is not negligible 
in that dialect. I quote the following passage from the recently discovered 
“Genesis Apocryphon ”: 7 
So I, Abram, set out to traverse and inspect the land (Imshr wlmhzh ’rh). 
I started on the journey (lmshr) from the River Gihon and came to the shore 
of the sea, arriving at the Mount of the Ox. I journeyed on (wshrt) from that 
Great Salt Sea and continued along the Mount of the Ox towards the east, 
through the breadth of the land, until I reached the River Euphrates. | 
journeyed (wshrt) along the Euphrates to the east until I reached the Red 
Sea. I kept on along the Red Sea until I reached the tongue of the Sea of 
Reeds, which issues from the Red Sea. I then journeyed (wshrt) southwards 
until I reached the River Gihon.® 


In this single connected passage we find no less than five occurrences of 
Aram. shr, each time with the indisputable sense of “ to journey, wander.” 
Significantly enough, the first instance is construed with the direct object, 
and—more important still—that object happens to be “ the land,” exactly 
as in the three Hebrew passages in Genesis. 

7. The goal of our own wanderings has at last been reached. We are 
ready to leave the issue to the decisive criterion of content. Let us start 
with Gen. 42: 34. The situation there is clear at first glance. To teach 
his brothers a lesson long overdue, and to force them to return with 
Benjamin, Joseph invents the charge that they came to spy on Egypt. 
He detains Simeon under house arrest and permits the others to go home 
with emergency food supplies, but warns them not to come back unless 
they bring Benjamin with them. On that condition only can they effect 
the release of Simeon and shr in the land. 

How does this verb fit into the context? The ancient versions and 
the vast majority of commentators,’® operate with “to trade (in the 
land).” Yet quite aside from the syntactical incongruence mentioned 
above, nothing could be more inappropriate in the circumstances. The 
brothers came to Egypt on a life-saving errand. They were anxious to 
go back as quickly as possible. To have them settle as land traders at 
a time of unprecedented famine would have been the farthest thing from 
anybody’s mind. The only sense that the context permits, and the 
immediate situation calls for, is release from detention and unrestricted 


7N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon: a Scroll from the Wilderness 
of Judaea (Jerusalem, 1956). 

8 J.e., the Indian Ocean, op. cit., p. 31; the same terminology is used by Herodotus. 

® The geography becomes confused towards the end, cf. ibid., p. 32. On the Gihon see 
now E. A. Speiser, “ The Rivers of Paradise,” in the Festschrift Johannes Friedrich 
(Heidelberg, 1959), pp. 473-485. 

10 Tt is worth noting, however, that Rashi understood this occurrence in the sense 
of “to move about.” Among the moderns, A. Dillmann, e.g., (Die Genesis, 6th ed., 
Leipzig, 18921, p. 422, has durchziehen, but adds “des Handels wegen,” although 
he explains tie two occurrences in Gen, 34 as meaning “to move about freely,” 
without reference to commercial purposes. G. von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose 
(Géttingen, 1953), p. 333, translates wmherziehen here and sich wmtun in ch. 34. 
SB (La Sainte Bible, Jerusalem, 1956) renders trafiquer here, yet circuler in the 
two other instances. This spot check shows that acceptance of the traditional inter- 
pretation has been far from unanimous. 
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travel in the land. The attested basic sense of the verb supplies this 
very meaning: you can traverse the land, move about freely in it. 

The other two instances—actually two variations on the same theme— 
yield similar results. The narrative in question (Gen. 34) concerns 
Jacob’s daughter Dinah. After his act of violence, young Shechem dis- 
covers that he is deeply in love with Dinah and asks for her hand in 
marriage. If her family would only agree, the remorseful youth pleads, 
the sojourning Israelites would be free to settle in the land and intermarry 
with the Shechemites (vv. 10, 21); the land would then be theirs to 
shr. The translators, once again all the way back to the Targumim and 
the LXX, render “to trade in.” But the opposite of sojourner, or 
resident alien who is in the country on sufferance, is one who has the 
freedom of the land; and this is precisely the connotation of the stem 
in Semitic. 

8. To summarize, the combined evidence of etymology, syntax, and 
context requires us to interpret the three verbal forms of shr in Genesis 
as analogues of Akk. sahdrum, common Aram. sehar, and biblical sehar- 
har itself. Nor is this all. The incidental background of the patriarchal 
narratives also points to the same conclusion: Joseph “ tended the flocks 
along with his brothers” (Gen. 37: 2). While at Shechem, the locale 
of Gen. 34, Joseph is reported as saying, “ I am looking for my brothers. 
Could you tell me where they are pasturing?” (Gen. 37: 16). He 
describes his family to Pharaoh in these words, “ The men are shepherds, 
having long been keepers of livestock, and they have brought with them 
their flocks and herds and everything they own” (Gen. 46: 32, and cf. 
46: 34). Similarly, Joseph’s brothers declare to Pharaoh, “ We your 
servants are shepherds, just as our fathers were” (Gen. 47: 3). In none 
of these passages do we find the slightest hint about trading. To be sure, 
this is merely the self-image of the patriarchs, or rather their image as 
seen by the narrators. But the same applies to the particular narratives 
in which the verb shr occurs. Whatever the sociological status of the 
people may have been in reality—and this a point that has been left 
open so as not to beg the question—in their own literary retrospect it 
was the Ishmaelites and the Midianites, and the Canaanites and the 
Phoenicians who were traders, not the Israelites. As was remarked above, 
early Hebrew did not even boast a special term for “ merchant,” and 
hence had to harness for the purpose the participle séhér by raiding a 
stem with a much more general semantic range. Every bit of evidence 
points thus uniformly to the same result, which is that the verb shr 
in Genesis had nothing whatever to do with trading. 

9. In conclusion, one may ask why the verbal uses of the stem, so 
wide-spread in Akkadian and Aramaic, came to be dispensed with in 
Hebrew, so much so that only five instances survived in the entire Old 
Testament, their meaning eventually lost to tradition and translators 
alike. The answer should not be far to seek. A settled society could not 
long maintain itself in the ancient Near East without growing attention 
to trade, and the necessary terminology to go with it. This is why the 
descriptive form séhér in Hebrew became in due time an indispensable 
technical term. As this derivative connotation became increasingly 
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prominent, the original meaning of the verb was driven out of use until 
it became obsolete and eventually forgotten altogether. This could not 
have happened, however, without a suitable replacement, which was 
supplied by the stem sbb. This stem has not only the sense of “to 
circle ” but also, especially in the base or Qal form, the further connota- 
tion of “to wind through” (Gen. 2: 11, 13), “ to wander” (2 Kings 3: 
9), and the like, much the same as shr. Hence the Targumim normally 
render Heb. sbb by Aram. shr. All of this helps to explain why later 
interpretation was to wander so far afield in evaluating the surviving 
instances of the verb shr in. Biblical Hebrew. 





SOME REMARKS ON THE MEANING OF THE VERB SHR IN 
GENESIS 


Professor Speiser’s discussion speaks for itself. As usual, it is both learned and 
clear. If I disagree, it is not because the issue is significant for my analysis of the 
traditions of Abraham in the light of archaeology, but because I am reluctant to 
surrender traditional interpretations unless there is convincing evidence against 
them. In this case the most ancient translations agree in rendering “ trade” in 
the three passages in Genesis: the LXX of the third century B.C. (emporetiomai) ; 
the Peshitta of the second century A.D. (or earlier), which actually replaces the 
common—but ambiguous—Aramaiec shr by a derivative from tgr, “merchant”; the 
Vulgate, which follows Jewish rabbis of the late fourth century A.D. It is scarcely 
surprising that A. V., R.S.V., and most modern versions follow suit. The develop- 
ment from “travel” to “trade” is so natural (illustrated by the Hebrew participle 
and nominal derivatives of the verb shr, by Greek emporion and its cognates, by 
derivative uses of “ travel, reisen, voyager,” etc.) as to cause no surprise, and the 
specific Hebrew idioms can all be explained without difficulty. 

I certainly think that the later Hebrews were more often shepherds than cara- 
vaneers. On the other hand, now that it can be proved (see a forthcoming paper 
on the ‘Apiru—‘Abiru) that the ancestral Hebrews were caravaneers, it would be 
strange if they did not later shift to trading on their own account as well as to 
herding sheep and goats. In Israelite times, if tradition is correct, their caravaneering 
activities were forgotten, but their trading and herding occupations were both 
remembered. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 
BY PAUL W. LAPP AND G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In Palestinian Ceramic Chronology, 200 B.C.-A. D. 70, Dr. Paul W. Lapp, now in 
the middle of his first year as head of the School in Jerusalem, has provided scholars 
and students with the first handbook of Palestinian pottery dating during the last 
two centuries B.C. and the first 70 years A.D.1 Hitherto this period has been a 
step-child of biblical archaeology because of the lack of well-stratified sites and strata. 


1 American Schools of Oriental Research: Publications of the Jerusalem School, 
Vol. III, 1961. X + 231 pages. Price $7.00 postpaid (no discount). 
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Now we have a methodically reliable and painstakingly accurate analysis of all 
pertinent material, with as complete a corpus of pottery forms as possible. There 
are several hundred drawings of pottery and lamps, all accurate and elegant, with no 
waste of space, but no over-crowding of drawings or letter-press. The volume is a 
“must” for all serious students. 

Owing to the prohibitive cost of printing in this country and the tightness of the 
ASOR budget, Dr. Lapp volunteered to have it printed at his own expense in Jordan. 
The Schools have taken it over and hope to sell a sufficient number of copies to 
reimburse Dr. Lapp. It is, therefore, not possible to allow a discount on the list 
price ($7.00 postpaid) or to distribute free copies, as in the case of our other 
publications. 

The first volume of the same series, Wright’s invaluable dissertation, The Pottery 
of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age (1937), 
was also published by the ASOR at the author’s expense. Too few copies were printed 
and, despite its formidable title, it was exhausted within two years and has been 
unavailable for more than twenty years. Now it is available again, after being 
reprinted in a form more attractive than the original offset. It must, however, be 
ordered from the publishers: University Microfilms, Inc., 313 First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan (number: OP 10,394; price $4.35 paper-bound, $6.60 hard-backed, 
plus shipping and handling costs) ; it should not be ordered from the ASOR. 

This was the first critical synthesis of pottery sequence dating between cir. 3600 
and 2000 B.C., and still retains most of its value. While adjustments have had 
to be made at various points as a result of subsequent discoveries, the broad picture 
remains correct, and nearly all attempts to change the picture have boomeranged. 
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SOME BOOKS ON THE HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION OF THE 
NEAR EAST IN THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


There is a rapidly growing interest in the world of the second millennium B. C., 
during which the leading national cultures of the Near and Middle East reached 
the climax of their history, and the Hebrew-Israelite people grew from infancy to 
maturity. This millennium has always been in the foreground of my own personal 
interest, as illustrated most recently by my paper on “ Abram the Hebrew: A New 
Archaeological Interpretation ” in the October BULLETIN, as well as by my lecture 
on Samuel and the Beginnings of the Prophetic Movement, just published by the 
Hebrew Union College as the Goldenson Lecture for 1961. In this survey we shall 
review selected books which have come to the reviewer’s desk in recent years but 
have not yet been noticed. 


Books DEALING PRIMARILY WITH’ MESOPOTAMIA 


Hartmut Schmokel’s Geschichte des alten Vorderasien (Handbuch der Oriental- 
istik, edited by Bertold Spuler, Vol. II, Part I, Leiden: Brill, 1957) is a stout 
volume (xii + 342 pp.+ 12 plates and a map), well documented and indexed (price 
45 guilders). It may be heartily recommended for use in studying the second 
millennium, to which it devotes considerably over half of its content. Schmdkel 
follows the low chronology (which remains the only system which utilizes all the 
evidence from Mesopotamia, Anatolia and Egypt, Syria and Palestine, texts and 
comparative archaeology ). 

Two recent volumes have enormously enlarged our knowledge of Mesopotamian 
didactic literature in the second millennium B.C. In 1959 appeared Edmund I. 
Gordon’s Sumerian Proverbs: Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient Mesopotamia 
(Museum Monographs, The University Museum, Philadelphia, xxvi + 556 pp. + 79 
plates, quarto [offset], price $7.50). This massive work began as a dissertation 
written under S. N. Kramer, who began the work of collecting and interpreting the 
early proverb collections; Gordon has brought together the unilingual Sumerian 
proverbs, nearly all from tablets written between cir. 1800 and cir, 1650 B.C. (low 
chronology). In analyzing this extraordinarily difficult material (popular proverbs 
in a language which was about to become extinct!) he has enjoyed the assistance 
of the foremost Sumerologists of the world, among them Thorkild Jacobsen, who 
has contributed some fifty pages of notes. But the author himself is responsible for 
bringing his difficult task to completion. To be sure, the interpretation of these 
proverbs has only just begun and it will take the combined efforts of generations 
of cuneiformists to explain many of them. In any case we have here the archaic 
and often singularly crude beginnings of a vast literature, which was to be climaxed 
by the biblical book of Proverbs more than a thousand years later. 

The following year appeared an equally revolutionary work, W. G. Lambert’s 
Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford University Press, 1960, xix + 358 quarto 
pp. + 75 plates, American price $14.40 [90 s.]). In this stately volume we have an 
exhaustive collection of all the material which the author could gather during a 
decade of copying and studying material scattered through the museums of the 
world. Outstandingly good are both the editing of texts and the interpretation of 
their content. A most valuable innovation is the author’s thorough analysis of all 
available data for literary chronology; his results are throughout convincing. Where 
the material is sufficient he gives a reasonable date (e. g., the so-called “ Babylonian 
Job” he places in the Cossaean [Cassite] period, between cir. 1400 and 1200 B.C.), 
where it is not, he gives wider limits (e.g., he dates the Babylonian Theodicy 
between cir. 1400 and 800 B. C., preferring a date about 1000 B.C.). In the reviewer’s 
opinion Lambert has outdistanced all his precursors, from Albert Schott to W. von 
Soden, in fixing the chronology of Babylonian literature. This book is a “must” 
for all students of Assyriology and comparative literature; no student of biblical 
wisdom literature can afford to be without a copy. 

Three recent volumes deal with Neo-Sumerian tablets: Sumerian Economic 
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Texts from the Third Ur Dynasty: A Catalogue and Discussion of Documents from 
Various Collections, by Tom B. Jones and John W. Snyder (University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1961, xix + 421 quarto pp., offset); Le travail du métal au 
pays de Sumer au temps de la IIle Dynastie d’Ur by Henri Limet (= Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de VUniversité de Liege, CLV, 1960, 313 pp.) ; 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in ‘he British Museum, Part XLII, by 
H. H. Figulla (London, Trustees of the British Museum, 1959, 7 pp. and 50 quarto 
plates, price £1.2.6). Jones and Snyder provide what is in fact a valuable intro- 
duction to the economic tablets of Ur III, as well as an original publication of 
tablets from Drehem (Puzrish-Dagan), Jokha (Umma) and Tello (Lagash) ; cf. 
further my remarks in BULLETIN, No. 163, p. 45.—Limet’s volume on metals has 
already become standard; it is extraordinarily complete and well informed, not 
only with regard to the invaluable Ur III tablets, but also on the entire relevant 
literature, ancient and modern.—With Figulla’s volume the great publication of 
the British Museum is resumed after an interruption of over a quarter century, It 
is chiefly limited to Sumerian religious texts going back to the early centuries of 
the second millennium, but there is a very interesting Old-Babylonian incantation 
(No. 32 on Pl. 41), which has been carefully studied by W. von Soden in his review 
of the volume (Bibliotheca Orientalis, XVIII [1961], pp. 71 ff.). 

The publication of the great archive of the late eighteenth century B.C. at Mari 
has continued apace. Three volumes of the Archives Royales de Mari were published 
in 1957, 1958, and 1960, respectively: VII, Textes économiques et administratifs, by 
Jean Bottéro (ix + 364 pp.); Textes juridiques, by Georges Boyer (iv + 245 pp.) ; 
Textes administratifs de la salle 5 du palais, by Maurice Birot (iii + 368 pp.—all 
from the Imprimerie Nationale in Paris). Here there is a wealth of information 
about the culture and society of the Middle Euphrates region in the early Patriarchal 
Age, and the personal names, which appear in great numbers, are of inestimable 
value for the historian and linguist. 

A very useful monograph has been published by Franco Michelini Tocci, La Siria 
nell’ eta di Mari (University of Rome, Studi Semitici, No. 3, 1960, 101 pp. and 
2 plates). The author gives us a comprehensive summary of the light thrown by 
the Mari tablets and related documents on Greater Syria. Since it is a compilation, 
based on authority rather than on the sources, we must not expect too much; e. g., 
on pp. 96 f. the author says that three names of princes of Apum (the Damascene) 
appear both in the Mari texts and in the Execration texts published by Sethe and 
Posener. Since the three lots of documents belong to three different centuries, this 
is a strange statement. In the reviewer’s article quoted by Tocci (BULLETIN, No. 83 
[1941], p. 36) it is explicitly stated that Ahu-Kabkab is the reviewer’s vocalization 
of the name read ‘h-k3k3 or ‘hkbkb by Posener; the ’ybm (“ Job”) of Sethe’s texts 
was prince of Shutu, not of Apum, and there is no Swsw in any of the Execration 
Texts. It is to be feared that this misleading collocation will be quoted in the 
literature for a long time. 

Hin Edikt des Kénigs Ammi-saduqa von Babylon, by F. R. Kraus (= Studia et 
Documenta ad Iura Orientis Antiqui Pertinentia, V, Leiden: Brill, 1958, xvi + 
260 pp., price 25 guilders) offers a great deal more than one might suppose from 
the title. It is actually the publication of a unique legal document from ec. 1580 B. C. 
(low chronology), with an elaborate commentary which throws light on a great 
many aspects of Old-Babylonian law and administrative practice. One very inter- 
esting feature of the new decree is that it places Accadians and Amorites side by 
side as equal citizens under the law—not once but as a standing formula (LUAkkadii 
u LUAmurri)—A valuable study of the god Amurrii (literally, “The Western 
God”) in Old-Babylonian seal cylinders and texts is L’iconographie du dieu Amurru 

dans la glyptique de la Ire dynastie babylonienne (= Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Mémoires, Vol. LV, Part 1, 1961, 96 pp.+ 9 plates), by J. R. Kupper. It may be 
remarked that the dedications of seals to “ Adad and Amurru” may reflect the 
appositional use of the conjunction, just as in Ugaritic, where it is particularly 
common (e.g., Kéthar wa-Hasis, “ Kothar who is Hasis ”). 

Nuzi tablets, from the fifteenth century B.C., continue to appear periodically, 
thanks to the perseverance of Ernest R. Lacheman, who continues to publish in 
spite of difficulties: the most recent is Hconomic and Social Documents (=Harvard 
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Semitic Series, XVI = Excavations at Nuzi, Vol. VIII, Harvard University Press, 
1958, pp. xii + 141 [quarto], price $5.50). 467 tablets appear in transcription, with 
facsimile copies of two of the most important. In view of the great importance of 
this material (which throws so much light on the background of the Patriarchs), 
this volume is particularly welcome; another is projected for 1962 or 1963. 


Books DEALING WITH ASIA MINOR AND SYRIA 


Albrecht Goetze’s classical Kleinasien, a handbook of the history of ancient 
Anatolian culture, first appeared in 1933; it has now been republished in completely 
rewritten form (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, III, 1: Kulturgeschichte des 
Alten Orients, III, 1, Munich: C. H. Beck, 1957, pp. xvi + 228 with folding map 
and 20 plates). It is in every way a masterly work, which brings the student up to 
1956, thus covering the results of a quarter century of excavation and research since 
the first edition was published. Among other things it contains the best account 
of the Hittite Empire. In his review of the archaeological portion of the volume 
(Amer, Jour. of Archaeology, 65 [1961], pp. 399-400), the reviewer has added details 
about further discovery down to early 1961, together with a reduction of the 
chronology of the third millennium to the minimal chronology which he favors. 

Another standard work in the fullest sense of the term is Johannes Friedrich’s 
Die hethitischen Gesetze (= Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui, Vol. VII, 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959, x + 155 quarto pp.). Friedrich had worked on these 
texts since about 1920, mostly in collaboration with the great authority on ancient 
law, Paul Koschaker, and it is very fortunate that he has been able to produce such 
an exemplary edition, giving the student the benefit of his unexcelled linguistic 
command of Hittite and other Anatolian languages. An invaluable supplement to 
the work of Friedrich is the very detailed review by H. G. Giiterbock (Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies, XV [1961], pp. 62-78). Since the original Hittite laws were 
compiled not later than the sixteenth century B.C. (minimal chronology), and since 
they follow the age-old Sumerian formula, “If... provided that... then” (which 
in the final analysis probably underlies, in its turn, the formulary of the Draco 
laws of homicide, dating originally from the late seventh century B.C.), they are 
of great significance for comparative juridical research. 

Ugaritic research has somewhat slowed up in recent years, awaiting the completion 
of even more recent major discoveries. We therefore gladly welcome J. Aistleitner’s 
monograph, Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra (= Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Hungarica, VIII, Budapest, 1959, 114 pp.). The translation is 
original, with sound new observations scattered through it; it should not be passed 
over by anyone working in the field of Ras Shamrah studies. Incidentally, the 
reviewer hopes to begin soon to publish some of the many hundreds of new interpre- 
tations he has been gathering during the past quarter century; during the past three 
years he has made many observations of importance for our understanding of 
Ugaritie religion and mythology. Much of the field is actually still virgin. 

Mario Liverani’s Storia di Ugarit nell’ Eta degli Archivi Politici (Universita di 
Roma, Studi Semitici, No. 6, 1962, 175 pp. + 2 folding plates) is an excellent account 
of the political history of Ugarit during the 14th-13th centuries B.C. He has 
digested the now extensive material and has analyzed it with accuracy and skill. 
We recommend it highly. 


Books DEALING WITH EGYPT 


The beautiful account of Egyptian history published in 1942 by Georg Steindorff 
and Keith C. Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East, has now been reissued in a revised 
edition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957, $5.75). Since it was not 
considered advisable to change the paging, the alterations are seldom important. 
The most significant is in Chapter IV, where the discovery of a new Kamose inscrip- 
tion in 1954 made a new account of the Egyptian rebellion against the Hyksos 
necessary,—A valuable monograph by the distinguished French Egyptologist, G. 
Posener, entitled Littérature et politique dans ’ Egypte de la XIIe Dynastie (Biblio- 
théque de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, No, 307, Paris: Champion, 1956, xi+ 171 
closely printed large octavo pages), remains a contribution of unique value. It 
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analyzes the political implications of such important literary documents as the 
Prophecy of Neferty, the Instructions of Amenemmes, and the Adventures of Sinuhe. 
The volume contains a wealth of information on Egypt in the Middle Kingdom and 
is, in fact, quite indispensable to serious students of Egypt in the second millennium 
B.C. 

Adhémar Massart’s The Leiden Magical Papyrus (Oudheidkundige Mededelingen 
uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, edited by W. D. van Wijngaarden, 
Supplement op Nieuwe Reeks, XXXIV, 1954, quarto, pp. xvi+ 143+ 13 folding 
plates) is an exceedingly important contribution to our knowledge of ancient Near 
Eastern magic in the second millennium, Since it is based on Sir Alan Gardiner’s 
unpublished transcription made nearly sixty years ago before the papyrus had faded 
into its present state, the text is virtually definitive. The famous Leiden papyrus, 
from the Ramesside period, is: full of borrowings and adaptations from Syro- 
Palestinian sources; it is, therefore, a mine of allusions to Canaanite mythology 
and magical practices. The reviewer has returned to it again and again, with 
interesting, though mostly tentative, results. 

Joseph en Egypte, by J. Vergote (Louvain, Publications Universitaires, 1959, 
xi + 219 octavo pages, 200 FB bound) is by far the most thorough study ever 
published on this subject. The author holds that Joseph was historical and that he 
flourished under the kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, though he dates the present 
JE narratives in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. The reviewer dates the 
original events in the Hyksos period and thinks that the tradition was handed down 
orally to about the tenth century; the text was subsequently revised by later editors 
down into the Persian period. This is not the place to provide a bibliography of 
the reviewer’s own discussions of the subject since 1917! At present he is in the 
middle of a reconstruction of the Hyksos data, which should provide a firmer basis 
for analysis of the tradition. 

Two books by the famous French Egyptologist, Pierre Montet, deal with Egypt 
in the second millennium: Hveryday Life in Egypt in the Days of Ramesses the 
Great (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958, xvi + 365 pp. with many illustrations, 
$8.00) and Das alte Agypten und die Bibel (Ziirich: EVZ Verlag, 1960, 227 pp.). 


The former was originally published in French, in La vie quotidienne en Egypte 
au temps des Ramses (1946); it is now translated faithfully into English and 


published in elegant British format. The latter is also a translation, from the 
author’s Egypte et la Bible (1959). Together the books form an interesting intro 
duction to an important field. 

Ancient Egypt: A Geographical History of the Nile (also entitled on p. 5, Ancient 
Egypt: A Cultural Topography) by Hermann Kees (University of Chicago Press, 
1961, 392 pp., $5.95), is a thoroughly reliable survey by one of the most learned 
Egyptologists of our day. Carefully translated by I. F. D. Morrow and edited by 
T. G. H. James of the British Museum, it may be considered as an essential part 


of the library of every serious student of Egypt as well as of all interested travellers 
in the Nile Valley. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptions 
to our periodicals are for a complete calendar year. Our agent in Great Britain is 
Blackwell’s, Broad Street, Oxford. 

THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a quarterly containing non-technical, yet re- 
liable accounts of archaeological discoveries as they are related to the Bible 
(ed. Edward F, Campbell, Jr., and G. Ernest Wright). Yearly subscription, 
$2.00; current single issues, 50¢ each; back issues (in print from Vol. VI, 1943), 
60¢ an issue, or $2.25 for a complete year. 

THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and of 
kindred research (ed. W. F. Albright and Ray L: Cleveland). Yearly subscription, 
$3.00; current single issues 75¢ each; back issues (in print from No. 73, 1939), 
75¢ each, or $2.50 for a complete year (through 1961). 

SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, a series of short monographs, appearing occasionally ; 
not on subscription. These may be obtained on standing order or individually 
at prices indicated: No. 2/3, $1.25; 5/6, $1.25; 7/9, $2.00 boards, $1.75 paper; 
10/12, $2.00; 13/14, $1.50; 15/16, $1.50. List of authors and titles appears on 
page 2 of each issue. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES (ed. Albrecht Goetze), a review of the 
literature, languages, and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding 
countries. Yearly subscription, $6.00; current single issues, $1.75 each; back 
issues, $2.00 for single issues, $7.50 for a complete year. 

THE ANNUAL (ed. Gus W. Van Beek). List of titles and prices of volumes in 
print may be obtained from the New Haven office of the Schools (address above). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 
Vol. I, out of print. Now reprinted by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Vol. II, Manual of Archaeological Surveying, A. H. Detweiler (1948); $1.00. 
Vol. III, Palestinian Ceramic Chronology, Paul W. Lapp; $7.00 (no discount). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 

EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. II, A. J. 
Tobler, Tepe Gawra (1950); special while they last $6.00. 

Texts: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NuZI (published by and 
to be obtained from Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III, $6.00 each. 

EXCAVATIONS (published by and obtained from Harvard University Press) Nuzi, 
Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepa near Kirkuk, Iraq, by R. F. 8. Starr. 
Vol. I (text), $5.00; Vol. IL (plates), $10.00. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF JORDAN, Nelson Glueck (1940). $1.00 lithoprinted edition. 


MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (published jointly with, and obtained from 
the American Oriental Society), ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs (1945). $5.00. 


TELL EN-NASBEH (published jointly with, and obtained from the Palestine Insti- 
tute of the Pacific School of Religion), ed. C. C. MeCown (1947). Vol. I, 
$12.00; Vol. II, $8.00; the two volumes together, $18.75. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS, ed. Millar Burrows, Vol. I (1950). $1.75 lithoprinted edition; 
Vol. I, Fase. 2 (1951), $1.40; both together $3.00. (Fasc. 1 has been cancelled.) 


THE SONG OF ULLIKUMMI, H. G. Giiterbock (1952). $2.00 (reprinted from JCS). 
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Treasurer, THOMAS W. PHELPS, 320 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Assistant Treasurer, THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 40 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y. 
Business Manager, New Haven Office, G. R. WALTON, Drawer 93A, Yale Station 
Counsel, PEPPER, HAMILTON & SCHEETZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (elected) The President, Secretary and Treasurer, ex officio; 
Messrs. Kraeling (61-63), Cameron (60-62), Albright (59-61). JERUSALEM SCHOOL 
CoMMITTEE: Messrs. Dentan (chairman), Glueck, Muilenburg, Cross, Skehan, Winnett, 
Pope, Reed. BAGHDAD SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Kramer (chairman), Albright. 
Cameron, Goetze, Braidwood, Crawford. FINANCE COMMITTEE: The President and 
Treasurer, ex officio; Messrs. Hamilton, Nicely, Reynolds, Warrington. EDITORIAL Com- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Albright (chairman), Goetze, Winnett, Wright, Van Beek, Cleveland. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 
Dr. PAUL W. Lapp, Director, 1961-64 Drs. E. LESLIE CARLSON, DAVID J. WIEAND, 
Dr. J. A. SANDERS, Annual Professor, and WALTER G. WILLIAMS, Honorary 
1961-62 Lecturers, 1961-62 


Drs. CHARLES F. KRAFT, JAMES B. Prit- 
CHARD, and G. ERNEST WRIGHT, Dr. DoROTHEA HARVEY and Mr. MuRRAY 


Visiting Professors, 1961-62 B. Nicot, Fellows, 1961-62 


THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 
Dr. ALBRECHT GOETZE. Honorary Director Dr. VAUGHN E. CRAWFORD, Director 
Dr. STEPHEN D. SIMMONS, Annual Professor 


AT LARGE 
Dr. EpMUND I. Gorvon, William Foxwell Albright Fellow, 1961-62 
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